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Muse; to her he owes particularly the features suggested in Tpixi&<£0ep«xs 
and ftovoXjicvOos. Possibly the two definite articles (5, 7) make clear this 
division. The yap of vs. 7, so far from being " fortasse corruptum," is sine 
dubio necessarium ! The emendation of XrjvaiK-qv to XrjvaiKaiv (Casaubon) 
is no longer feasible. The suggestion of Xrjvairjv in the sense of funebrem 
becomes intolerable. KaXXiomjv, thanks to Callimachus, remains intact; 
nor need we think, even if we do not read, koZXov oirijv or any equivalent 
pun. 

The epigram has slight literary merit; rj\6t in a literal sense in vs. 5, 
and in a figurative sense in vs. 8, is unpardonably awkward. But the 
poem, in my interpretation, adds to the interesting evidence in Greek 
epigram of the influence of comedy on contemporary literary types, and 
in itself is a document of some importance bearing on the parasite and 
his characteristics in life and in the drama: Ribbeck in his Kolax, Giese 
in his study of the parasite, seem to have overlooked it. Without the 
"new" Callimachus perhaps it would have passed unnoticed for many a 

day. 

Henry W. Pbesoott 
The University op Chicago 



NOTES ON AESCHYLUS, Agamemnon 1437; 1163; 1172 
I. Ag. 1437, for do-ms read aiyk. 

1434. otf /toi (p6pov ixfKaBpov Attis t/ivaTei, 
ifws Slv atOri irvp £<p y effrlas ifiijs 
Myi<r$os, is t& trpbafcv eS ippovwv f/iol. 

1437. ofrros y&p Tjfuv ( dinrls ) oti cXfxiKpb. 8pd<rovs. 



S&crirls ) < 
alyls \ 



My expectation treadeth not the halls of Pear, 
While that there blazeth as a fire upon my hearth 
.Aegristhus, loyal unto me as heretofore. 
For he 's our no mean aej/is-shield of confidence, 

i.e. (Aegisthus, say I,), "for he is," etc. 

1. The interchange of <rir and ty in the capital forms 2P and £T 
would have been easy. 

2. No hostility was called forth, as is the case in modern literature, 
whether by the formal pun or by paronomasia. This may be noted all 
the way from Od. ix. 366, 406, 408, 410, 414, in ovtk — Ovt«, and ^ijrts — 
/wJtis or, as Professor Manatt reminds me, in Od. xix. 407, 409, oSwcra- 
ixevo? — 'OStxrevs, or in Aesch. Prom. 85-86, Hpoft.rfiia — irpoprfltw, down to 
Xpijords — Xpto-rds in the Christian Fathers (e.g., Just. Mart. A, 4, 4; cf. 
Gildersleeve ad loc.). 

Aeschylus seems to have been especially hospitable to the play upon 
words between a proper name and some other word, as may be shown 
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by two parallels to AtyurOos — edyfc within the limits of this same play, 
i.e., Ag. 688-89, 'EXevav— lAeras, (XavSpos, iXarroXus, and 1080-82, "An-oAAov 
— dwoAAwv — diralAca-as. Incidentally, this propensity of Aeschylus might 
even reinforce the MS reading (as against the Scholiast and the con- 
fusion in Plutarch) of dpio-ros, rather than StWos, with its reference to 
'Apio-Ta'Si^ in Aesch. Sept. 592. 

Another paronomasia between AlyurOos and al6rj (1435) would be con- 
ceivable but far-fetched, and the yap in 1437, if the full stop is retained 
at the end of the line, seems to require something that emphasizes and 
explains the choice of the comparison. Even if doTns is retained the 
alyk is almost inevitably suggested, whether we think of it as a conven- 
tional shield or the Homeric flexible covering for arm or head or back or 
chest. Its Homeric function as a weapon of offense would not be 
ignored in the limiting word Opdo-ovs. 

Dr. Verrall, feeling that yap is without due motive as the line is ordi- 
narily punctuated, removes the full stop after $pd<rovs and makes outos 
yap look forward to Karat .... XvpavTrjpios. This, at least, recognizes 
the difficulty in the usual reading although it cures it in a different way 
from the one here proposed. 

3. That the aegis was at least not foreign to the poet's range of 
thought, as one of the scraps from the Homeric banquet-table, may be 
inferred from the fact that he makes reference to it in both of the other 
parts of this trilogy, i.e., Choeph. 593 and Eum. 404. 

4. The possible objection that the comparison, drawn from the 
sphere of divinity, would not be applied to mortals does not seem cogent 
in view of the thoroughgoing anthropomorphism with which human 
attributes and appurtenances are given to gods — from /?ow7r« or xp v(r °- 
Opovos Hera down to weapons of offense or defense, like this goat-skin 
arm- or chest -protector. In II. xviii. 204 Athena herself lends the aegis 
to a mortal, Achilles. Why should not Clytemnestra hold before herself 
Aegisthus as an aegis and a terror to the men of Argos? 

II. In Agamemnon 1163 the MS reading has given rise to suspicion 
and emendation, as av is desired. 

reoyvds &v6pibtrwv udOoi. 

Sidgwick (foil. Karsten) edits: 

vebyovos &v alwv fidOoi.. 

If we read: veoyvds av <f>pov5>v paOoi, the change between ANOPOIION 
and AN$PflNON would be much slighter. An iambus would correspond 
to a tribrach in the antistrophe: koi tis o-e KaKcxf>povS)v riBr/-. That <j>povS>v 
would thus occur in the same position in strophe and antistrophe is cer- 
tainly no objection (though it must also be noted that the participle in 
the antistrophe is itself an emendation for the MS KaKo<j>poveiv). A diffi- 
culty may seem to arise with the translation: "A newborn child of any 
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wit might understand." This may seem to throw the emphasis where it 
is not needed. Or it may be objected that <f>pov5>v with vcoyvos is a con- 
tradiction in terms; cf. Choeph. 753 where an infant is defined as to py 
<f>povovv; but the oxymoron is no more adventurous than the revealing of 
wisdom "to babes and sucklings." 
III. Agamemnon 1172: 

■fiyib St BepiiAvovs Td%' ifiiirtS<p /JaXfif 

Sidgwick approves (but does not admit into his text) Miller's ingenious 

conjecture: 

£y<!> St 6ep/iiiv oi <rriy' iv TciStf f}a\&; 

May not ipi lurk in ^wrc'Soi? If so, read: 

£y<i St OepfiAvovs rix' i/it irtSot f3d\&. 

iroXiv fiiv in the previous line is contrasted with iyw 8k ... . ipi — "The 
city has fallen, soon I too shall fall." In lines 1139, 1149, 1161, and here 
Cassandra returns, after each comparison, to the frank, physical dread 
of her own violent death and, after her subsequent long speech, she 
prays, at 1293-94, that she may die " unconvulsed," by one swift stroke. 
The unusual word 0tpp.6vovs, in which lies the chief difficulty, may look 
forward to this. 

For the loc. iriSoi (or dat. 7re'8<p) cf. Eur. I.A. 39, piirTU? tc irc&ji (iriSoi) 
ir€VKqv and the use of u-hito) (=pass. of /SoAAw) Aesch. Choeph. 48, 7t«o-ovtos 
alfiaTos jre'Soi and Eum. 479 u-cSoi irecribv, etc. The pregnant use of iv with 
dative is not reinforced by such Homeric parallels (incompletely cited 
by L. and S.; vide sub art. "iv") as also contain the loc. xa/ml e.g. II. 4. 
482, iv Kovir/crt x -!""' Tartv with II. 5. 583, and II. 5. 588, x a t w * fi<& ov Koviyo-f, 
although other examples, when the loc. is not added, support Miller's 
emendation as well as Aesch. Fragm. 183: /w^' ai/wros irtiupiya wp6s ireScj) 

The singular ora£ = "a drop" is unknown, and the position of the 
interrogative oi hardly seems felicitous. 

Finally, rax« seems to be essential. Cf. the corresponding line, 1161, 
in the strophe and iv Ta.\a in 1240. Cassandra reiterates to the chorus 
the nearness of her doom. For ipe — ifiavrov cf. Kuhner-Gerth Griech. 
Gram. II, i, 559. 

Francis G. Allinson 

Brown University 

PLAUTUS Asinaria 374 

In scheming to provide the necessary money for the purchase of 
Philaenium, the slaves Libanus and Leonida plan that the latter shall, 
by personating Saurea the atriensis, receive the twenty minae that the 
mercator is going to pay that worthy for the asses. As the overseer of 
the slave familia, Saurea enjoys, among other privileges, that of beating 



